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TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE EMIGRATION | 
SOCIETY. 


My Frrenps,—JIn last week’s Examiner, I laid down 
what I conceived to be the qualifications requisite for 
those who may be sent out to purchase, or to select, 
“The Land.” These qualifications, I stated to be, 
HONESTY and ENERGY of character; a little practical 
knowledge of farming; the same of the diseases of cat- 
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tle; and likewise a little practical knowledge of land- 
surveying. 


of our New Colony,” the importance of which is equal 
to that of having properly qualified persons to select 
your land. 


not of greater importance than the latter. Honest, 


energetic, and practical officers are almost indispensable | 
for the selection of fertile, healthy, and commercially | 


commodious land; but to give a foundation to a new 


colony, it is absolutely necessary, that the frst setilers, | &c.. also. 
independant of the officers, should be certain of suc- | 


cess ;—if such a certainty can be, by any earthly means, 
secured. To this securing of success ™ our first steps, | 


we should then lend our attention :—yea, to this great | 


Indeed, I know not, whether the former is} 
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Price One Penny. 


habits, and, likewise, with tlie new circumstances in 
which they may be placed. 

First, I would suggest, that a Large Store be erected 
on that portion of the estate, reserved for the site of the 
township, and that it be made capable of accommodating, 
at least, three families :_that is for temporary house 
room. I think, this step not only requisite at the com- 
mencement of the settlement, for the accommodation of 
the officers, but, also, when the latter have raised build- 
ings of their own, that there should always, if possible, 


| be accommodation for strangers, who may come acci- 
I now enter on what may be termed “ The First Steps | 


dentally, or unprepared for settlement, to the colony. 
In short, that there should be a public place for the ac- 
commodatien of strangers. I would suggest, that this 
store be properly furnished, and, as far as our means 
will allow, stocked with all the necessaries, comforts, 
and little luxuries of life:—I would have flour, meal, 
potatoes, and bacon in abundance ;--tea, coffee, sugar, 
and all such-like groceries ;—currants, raisins, spices, 
I would likewise have a good assortment of 
second-hand clothes, which might be taken free of duty 
across the Atlantic, together with a cheap stock of Pot- 
tery ware, wliich might be disposed of, to advantage, to 
surrounding settlers. I would also have a goodly stock 


olject, all our energies should be called into requisi-|of what is termed “ Smallwares:”—tapes, threads, 
tion ;—we should calmly, devotedly, and, above all, | cottons, needles, pins, &c. &c. kc., which would be in- 
charitably, put our shoulders to the work, and if it be in| dispensable to good housewifery:—I would have all 
or power to make the pioneers succeed, LET THEM BE} these, and sufficient to supply the wants of about 
siccrssrur ! TWELVE FAMILIES for ftwelve months. Over this should 
To this end, then, we shonld consider the best means preside the Estate Steward, with full power to transact 
placing at the immediate command of the first set-/ the general business of the store. Having secured thia, 
tlers, the three great requisites of human life ;—namely, | as a first step, I would suggest, 
food, housing, and clothing; and those of the best qua-' Second, that the officers be instructed to raise some 
lity, and in accordance with their previously acquired ; nine or fen substantial Log Buildings; and that each of 
1 i 










































170 THE POTTERS' EXAMINER, 


the branches in these districts, make a selection of one} step deter you from takingit. Put aside all selfish con- 
Jamily, in the whole some nine or ten, to occupy those siderations ; and let the success of our undertaking alone 
buildings. These families should be selected, or elected, ! occupy your thoughts. Indeed, I think it might be 
with the greatest care ;—they should be men duly quali-} proved, that your highest interest, and consequently the 
fied as pioneers for a new settlement. They should also} more certain security of self, ties in a charitable com- 
have their migrating expenses, from here to the ined | seneemabh at our proposed colony. What would the 
paid by their several branches; and when there, allow-| migrating expenses of one family be to the Hollow- 
ed some six shillings per family, per week, for about six Ware Pressers’ Branch, or the Flat-Pressers’ Branch, or 
months. This money should be paid by the branches to | the Ovenmen’s Branch, or the Printers’ Branch, or any 
the company’s committee here, and instructions given to| other Braneh? It would be bat as a drop from the 
the Storekeeper, or Estate Steward, to pay the same, } stream of weekly earnings in any portion of our trade. 
weekly, to the selected families on the land. In addi- | Let, then, this drop come !—let it come heartily, and 
tion to this, but not to those families, I would allow each freely ; and, trust me for the truth, you shall receive a 
member of our society who may settle on the estate to | reward, a hundred-fold back in return! What also would 
open a credit account with the Storekeeper, for about | be the payment of some five or six shillings to a family 
six months, of goods, to the amount of some five or six | preparing a new home for hundreds of its brethren. It 
shillings per week; at the end of which period, the | has often been the case, that some unworthy member of 
same to be discharged either in cash, or kind. This} our trade has received £10, £15, and, in some instances, 
should be the second step in our proceedings, and would | £20 in the course of one year, as Unemployed pay, 
allow the settlers sufficient time to cultivate their lands, } when, at the same time, he may have been a badly pay- 
and to obtain a crop. ing member from the commencement of the union, and 
Third, I would suggest, that the company, as early as} would, if he had the power, sell his branch, as Esau did 
possible, make a selection of a site for the erection of a| his birth-right, for ‘‘a mess of pottage.” How more 
grist and saw mill, and that the ‘same be rented to par-| noble, then, and what a better application of funds, 
ties capable of conducting it. For this purpose, water! would it be, to make a selection of a good and true 
power will be necessary; hence the importance of a} union man; one who kas paid to the cause, struggled 
judicious selection of land for this very requisite under- } for the cause, and suffered for the cause ; and to give to 
taking. Logs must be sawn, for building; and grain} the same twenty acres of land, five acres cultivated, 
must be ground, to supply the physical wants of the) with a good substantial log dwelling; to pay his mi- 
settlers ;_two great requisites in a new colony. grating expenses to that land; and to give to him and 
Fourthly, I would suggest, as the estate must neces- } his family five shillings a week for six months; and by 

sarily contain a given amount of woodland for fuel,} this means, give them that start in the world, which 
fencing, and building purposes, that each settler be al-} would secure themselves, and open an easy and certain 
lowed to cut, at the society’s wood, all that his wants, on | way for others. There would b+ reason, charity, and 
the estate, may demand, and that, for such privilege, he, } prudence in this; and all intelligent men would com- 
together with the other settlers, be required to work one | mend your conduct. Let then your cry be, A PIONEER 
day a month, in the construction of good roads. This} pao EACH BRANCH, AND SUPPORT UNTIL HIs CROPS 
would be of the greatest advantage to all parties con-| come rounp! ‘This once accomplished, and success is 
cerned. Good roads will increase the value of land to} cestain. Yours very respectfully, 

a great extent, and will be a blessing and a benefit to | MENTOR. 
every member of the colony. But even in this,—-in the} ~~ 
cutting of wood,—order should prevail! To make aj To the Officers of the Emigration Society, who are about to be 
commencement in the right way, even in matters appa- | sent out to purchase land. 

rently trifling, is of great importance in all new under-} My Friends,—I have again thought it advisable to pospone the 
takings. To this end, I would then suggest, that the description of the Great Valley of the Mississippi until the close 


Estate Steward mark every tree to be felled, and that} of another week. More important information, for the practical) y 

ne mark them in euch & omanee as to Geren sud: ns | carrying out of our plans, has lately been obtained ; and to this, 1 
Ff : o ae . a > “** | would now call your attention. 2 

cording to a given plan, by those that are left standing.| But, before entering on this part of my subject, allow me }to 


This step, at the commencement of the colony, may, at} state, that the privileges, stated in the article below, apply only *}to 








LESSON No. 3. 


its maturity, realize advantages, at present unthonght actual settlers; and that, unless bonds can be entered into b )e- 


ei re . 4.7, | tween the Land Officers and our society, for the purpose of secw 
of :—it —y bring a money interest, the extent of which ing the land, settled upon, those privileges will be of no servi? 
time alone must disclose. whatever, to us:—indeed, they would not be for us, as the ma 
Such, my friends, are a few suggestions, that I think | of our society would not be “ actual setilers.” Nevertheless, it 
it requisite you should take into your immediate con- of importance to us, to know, that a law has lately been passed by tl 
siderations. You should deliberately reflect on the fore- | States’ government, giving pre-emption rights, and that on t 


: ° ° most liberal scale, to “ actual settlers.” The knowledge of th 
going remarks; and let charity guide the whole of your | fact may be of great service to us, in a variety of ways; it ma 


thoughts. If it should appear an act of generosity to | give us, in time to come, power to extend our operations to a mue 
give to some nine or, ten families five or six shillings per | farther extent than what we now contemplate :—a wider field 


week, for about six months, let not the liberality of the | open to us; and the fact is established, that land, the best of lan 
- . ¢ can be had, for years, for nothing ! 


| 
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The following extract is taken from a prospectus, just issued by 
a society, under the title of the ‘“‘ Co-oporative Emigration So- 
ciety,” lately formed at Sheffield, but now removed to London. 
The society is formed for the convenience of smai/ capitalists; and 
is based on the pre-emption principle, as estaklished by the North 


American Union, for the occupancy of the public lands of the | 


States. It is well worthy the perusal of those, who have a little 


money at command; and who wish to secure themselves against | 


the downward tendency of small capitalists in this country, In- 
deed, it offers every prospect to those tradesmen, shopkeepers, and 
farmers, who have not yet sunk below the hope of recovery. 


Working potters, too, if they cannot make the principles, on which | 


“The Co-operative Emigration Society” is based, subservient to 
their own plans, they may gather hope from them, that will stimu- 
late them to prosecute, with untiring energy, the great object we 
have in view, 

In a future number of the Examiner, I will give a digest of the 
plans, on which this society purposes taking advantage of the pre- 
emption law. For the present, you must be content with the fol- 
lowing extract ; the importance of which will be soon evident to 
your minds. 

EXTRACT. 

“As the members of this socicty intend to occupy the lands by 
virtue of the “‘ pre-emption law,” instead of actual cash purchase 
at once, an explanation is due as to the nature of this law,— 
which, to be clear, requires to be at some length. 

All the government lands in the United States, after being sur- 
veyed, are offered for sale by public auction. If no one bids for 
them at 1 dollar and 25 cents (about five shillings sterling) per 
acre, they are subject to “private entry,” at any time after, upon 
payment of about five shillings per acre at the time of entry, as no 
credit in any case is allowed by the government. 

By a recent law, the Congress of the United States has granted 
to all actual settlers ‘“‘ pre-emption rights,’’ where settlements and 
improvements have been made on public lands, previous to public 
sale. ‘“ Pre-emption law” gives the privilege of purchasing the 
tract containing improvements, at 1 dollar and 25 cents per acre, 
to the possessor, “without the risk of a public sale,’ provided 
such actual settlers give due notice, and pay into the local land- 
office the minimum price, 1 dollar 25 cents, within a year from the 
time of giving notice, or before any public sale shall take place, if 
one has not been already had, in the district of country includ- 
ing it 

This is the general rule ; and the privilege, as expected and in- 


tended, is so availed of, that the dest tracts of the public land are | 


taken by pre-emption, as soon as they are surveyed. (See the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
pages 1, 8, and 9, published by order of the U. S. Government, 
January 2nd, 1844.) 

Now, if a location is selected at a considerable distance from 
the last towns, on the lands which will not be surveyed for some 
years, a settler may occupy such lands for years betore he is ob- 
liged to give notice and to pay for them. Many thousands of 
Americans avail themselves of this law tc make “In 
confedracies of a number of families (or single-handed,) they 
fearlessly plunge into the wilderness, select such parts as seem to 
promise the most favourable spots for settlement. Each takes a 
lot of several hundred acres, and calls it his own; they then 
build their log-houses, and cultivate a patch of lend. ‘They can 
buy, at any time from the government, the lands thus occupied, at 
about five shillings per acre; but they prefer waiting till s« me 
other persons are desirous of buying the spot, aud to these they 
usually dispose of their pre-emption right alone, leaving the buyer 
to pay the government price of the land himself, afterwards. 
They then move further op to some less settled land, and there re- 
peat the same operation, till they acquire enough to buy a large 
estate of their own, and often become men of extensive fortune.” 
(See Buckingham’s Eastern and Western States of America,” 
vol. iii., pp. 230, 287, and 288.) 

The society does not approve of these means of making for- 
mnes, but merely points them out to show that the members of 
e Assosiation can avail themselves of the “‘ pre-emption law” 
> obtain the end tntended by the bencvolent legi-lutors of the 


fortuncs, 


AND WORKMAN’S ADVOCATE. 
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United States, viz., to enable the actual agricultural settler to se- 
cure the choicest land at the lowest price. When we say choicest 
| land, we mean so not only in point of fertility, but lands com- 
| bining other advantages likely to raise their value at no distant 
period. We could quote very numerous instances where hund- 
| reds of dollars have been paid for one acre of land for building, 
) within a few vears only of its first settlement. A settler in Wis- 
consin has disposed of his pre-emption right alone to §00 acres of 
land which he occupied by virtue of the pre-emption law, for 
{ £1,000 sterling. Another, near Ottawa, Illinois, sold, for £1,000, 
| an acre of his land for building upon, within fire years only after 
its first settlement. Of course, the lands which have risen so 
soon to such a high price possessed the advantages necessary to 
} make them desirable for building towns upon; Lut of euch desir- 
| able localities there are yet hundreds to be found in the West, on 
| the unsurveyed lands, remote from settlements, which are not yet 
| within the reach of single-handed settlers ; they must be sought, 
j and must have their value developed by the simultaneous settle- 
} ment of a /arge Lody of actual settlers. Here lies one of the 
| greatest advantages of a co-operative community ; ‘Acy have the 
}funds for defraying the expenses of a clever pilot to go out on an 
| exptoring journey of several months in search of an advantageous 
locality, as well as the numerical strength necessary to bring a 
new place into early notice; while a single-handed emigrant of 
small means will have neither time, money, nor hardihood to 
qualify him for the founder of any place of future importance 
} and value. 
| Some persons object to go on the unsurveyed lands, on account 
of their being at rather an inconvenient distance from the last 
frontier towns. They exclaim, ‘‘ Where is the good of having so 
| wide a space between us and the last settlement ?” 
} To this we reply, that for a single family, or even a few fami- 
| lies, especially from Europe, who are not familiarised with the 
} shifts ofa new settler’s life, it would undoubtedly be a very cheer- 
| less prospect to go far from medical advice, from church, school, 
} grocer, mechanic, &c. &c, But the case changes entirely when a 
| large body of emigrants, of some one hundred families, like this 
| Association, decides upon such remote location. What would be 
| rashness in the former, is an act of wisdom and forethought, sup- 
} ported by courage ond enterprise, in the /atter ; for, unlike the 
| single-handed settlers, they bring with them a physician, trades- 
} men, and mechanics ; tAey can build boats to bring up a supply of 
| requisites, or to float their produce to a distant market, and, in 
fact, fare in no way worse, as far as comforts go, than the new 
settlers of small capital do, nearer the towns. At the same time 
that they sccure to themselves numerous and lasting advantages 
} resulting from the choice of location, from the boundless range for 
| their cattle and sheep; from the very circumstance of so many 
| families of capital settling in one place, which must raise the value 
of their lands; and frcm the fact also of their forming, as they 
will do, the forcmost pioneering settlement, for it is around their 
spot that all the subsequent setticrs must centre, since almost 
every single-hanced settler wishes to be near a town or village: 
this will be one medium more tovards raising the value of their 
} lands, a portion of which they can dispose of to the new-comers 
with very great profit, and thus insure to themselves handscme 
| little fortunes out of the sale of surplus lands. The new-comers 
will have also to provide themselves with ell they want frem those 
vho have resided there for several years before them, and have 
raised a suiplus for sale. Thus, by a remote location, one actually 
secures for seme ycars a good home market. How differently is a 
single family generally situated even near some large Westen 
town! Ifthe settler cannot afford to pay more than five shillings 
an acre, he must buy Government land, of which, in the thickly- 
settled portions of the country, nothing is left but the refuse and 
| leavings of land speculators, cr of more enterprising pre-emption 
settlers. Such lands are generally devoid of timber, in an un- 
' healthy situation, and not at all likely to become soon of any im- 
portance ; in short, are such as no one but the poorest and least 
| enterprising emigrant would think of taking. Yet for these lands 
he is obliged to pay cash. He is thus for ever shut ont from the 
very desirable chance of realising a little fcrtune by the sale of 
Jland. All he can capect is what he mer obtain frem the sale of 
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the produce of his farm, which will be but a poor reward for his 
industry, the prices of agricultural produce being very low in the 


éaland markets, to which alone a single-handed settler can expect } 


access, 

It is impossibleto sum up all that ean beadvanced ia faveur ofour 
mode of settlement in so small a compass as the limits of a pros- 
pectus allow: we however name the fact, that this scheme is not 
a mere theory, requiring to be tested by practice before its merits 
can be decided upon; it is founded upon principles which the ex- 
perience of upwards of two centuries has proved to be the safest 
for emigrants to follow. Cincinnati, Lexington, Marietta, and 
nearly all the most flourishing towns of the West, were founded 
upon the principles of this Association. Not that we would have 
the reader to understand that they were founded by co-operative 
societies, but simply upon co-operative principles most fully de- 
veloped. The Americans know their country too well to require 
to be collected together by means of a society. A placard, an 
advertisement in the papers, is quite sufficieat to call those sons 
of hardihood and enterprise from even greater com orts than we 
enjoy here, on a journey of some hundreds of miles, to lay the 
foundation of a log-house town, which in a few years is destined 
to become the capital of a new State or Territory, the seat of com- 
merece, wealth, and busy industry. As an instance of the kind, we 
may name the following :—About thirteen years ago, General M. 
M‘Callam, with a band of enterprising followers, crossed the Mis- 
sissippi, and founded in the midst of the Indians the village of 
Burlington, which has become the principal town in the new State 
of Iowa. He is now a leader of the colony to the Oregon terri- 
tory, where two years ago they founded the city of Oregon, at the 
distance of about fifteen hundred miles fren the frontier towns of 
the Western States. They have travelled all this distance by 
land, in waggons, through a country without roads or bridges, 
traversed by the frowning snow-clad ridges of the Rocky Moun- 
tiins, and swarming with Indians, who still look with a jealous 
eye upon the rapid advance of the civilised settlements into the 
very last fastnesses into which they have been driven. 
seems to daunt the courage of these pioneers, which, according to 
the latest accounts, is amply rewarded, for the town lots in the 
Oregon city are actually selling from £10 to £40 each—a hand- 


some profit for lands which are as yet occupied by pre-emption, } 


and will cost only five shillings an acre.”’ 

In my next, I will endeavour, again, to go back to the general 
description of the Great Valley of the Mississippi. In the mean- 
time, believe me to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, Menor. 


THE ELECTION OF GUARDIANS. 
A VICTORY; ALMOST WITHOUT STRIVING FOR IT! 


“The Parish Watchman” has watched to some purpose :—he 
has watched “the workmen” again elect a board of guardians of 
their own ; —he has watched the local journals of the district send - 
ing forth, at no trifling expense, his clever/y endi‘ed, and wisely 
conceived advertisements, together with a whole host of hand- 
bills, popping and flying into every house in the parish, calling on 
the ratepayers to ‘vote for the first teenty.four names on the 





list; but, alas' his calling, like that of some other worthy, whose | 


nane we have forgotten, ended withouteven “ the gasping of an 
echo.” He did struggle over the waters of the parish, 
“ Invoking spirits from the the vasty deep ;” 


but, plus on boit, plus on veut boire, poor fellow! he was uot aware | 


that the chairman of the old board had destroyed all those spirits 
long before the breaking up of the last dinner party. He was not 
aware, that the spirits, he was invoking, were bottle-imps, and 
that if they were to be found ia anything deep, it would be, in all 
probability, a deep sleep. Hence the foolish failure of “‘ The Parish 
Watchman.” His warning veice fell upon ears, made fast and 
firm by seven bottleseach. How then could he expect a response 
from spirits, such as these. He might as well have taken a trip 
down “ Punch’s” railway, not into the bowels of the earth, but 
into the bowels of friend * * * * 


invoking spiriés to spare him from drowning. But, so it is; some 


rrERS’ EXAMINER, 


Nothing 


*, there to exercise his voice by } 





OSE ESE 


|men are so fond of watching, that they absolutely look them- 
| selves blind. 
; Let it then be understood by the readers of the Examiner, that 
1 ‘the Potters’ Union” have elected, without effort, and with an 
overwhelming majority, the whole of their list; but that, from two 
| of their number resigning (not in a very manly way, but after their 
{names were placed on the voting papers,) Mesers, Askey and 
Abington were placed amongst the elected; the latter, be it said, 
| with all due respect, being one, whom the Central Committee pur- 
|} posed nominating, had not their list been previously made up. 
{ Let it also be understood, first, that, at Bucknall, on the Sabbath, 
} subsequent to the issuing of the voting papers, a Policeman was 
) busily engaged in filling up the parishioners’ papers according to 
the ‘“‘ Watchman’s List; second, that at Longton, a party decep- 
| tively filled up a number of papers, by informing the ratepayers, 
they were voting for the potters’ list, when, at the same time, they 
} were voting for the ‘* Watchman's List,” and thus caused the 
| destruction of those papers, as soon as the deception was dicover- 
j ed, which in many cases took place; and, third, that in a variety 
| of instances the voting papers were never called for at all. We 
mention these facts for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
parochial authorities to the same, to the end that such errors may 
not be committed again. 

We now take our leave by gently hinting, that it is a matter of 
the greatest surprise to us, how a certain individual, not on our 
list, should have obtained the number of votes, that he has done, 
Those, who veted for him, would, in al) probability, have voted for 
twenty-three ethers, of a kindred spirit; but he stands almost 
alone ia his glory. Howisthis? His co-adventurers after parish 
fame, have barely their hundreds, whilst he has his fourteen hun- 
dred, Shall we have a scrutiny? or allow it to rest until next 
year? We'll think about it; recommending in the meantime, 
for the perusal of the New Board, Mr. Aaron Wedgwood’s letter, 
in this week’s Exam*ner. 





“NO BLARNEY” 

Is desirous, that the police of Fenton should understand, that he 
has, this year, gotten a garden; and that he is wishful, that, in- 
stead of protecting mushrooms, as was their custom last year, they 
will look to the safety of his cabbages. He believes that his 
} greens will prove as fine, blue, hard-hearted vegetables as any in 
| in the force. Let them be looked to. 

Fenton, April 24th, 1845. 








TO THE TRADES UNIONS 
And Working Classes of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Friends,—Your attention is earnestly requested to a few plain 
statements of the utmost importance to you individually and col- 
lectively. 

/ Labour is the source of all wealth; yet the labourers, as a body, 
\ are the least wealthy—the most destitute portion of the community. 
Why is this? From the want of wealth, or the want of power to 
{ produce it in abundance for all? From neither. 
} In the history of man never cid there exist a nation richer than 
| Great Britain at the present moment--either as to the real property 
| it possesses incomparison with its population, or the scientific, me- 
| chanical, and industrial powers at its command. 
Yet, with this unexampled amount of acumulated wealth, and 
| of powers for produeing more, poverty is the lot of the working 
} man through life. 

Numerous have been the attempts to amend this lamentable 
state of things, but in vain. 

Political agitations, Trades’ Unions, and Strikes have, hitherto, 
failed to remove this anomaly, or to arrest the downward career 
of the producing elasses. Is the evil therefore irremediable, or 
{have the means heretofore adopted beeh inadequate for the object 
in view ? 
| We believe the latter to be the true solution of the difficulty. 
| New and more comprehensive measures are imperatively required, 
{ based on sound p.inciples, on a full understanding of the evils to 
| be removed, and the causes which generate them. 

With these views, a National Conference of the Trades assem- 
} bled in London on Easter-Monday, presided over by T. 8S, Dux 
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comps, Esq. M. P., and composed of 97 Delegates from all parts 
of England. 


After a full and deliberate considration of the grave and im. 


portant matters laid before it, that Conference agreed to form a | 


new association to be called “Tun AssociaATIoN or Unitsep 
TRADEs FOR THE Protection oF INDUSTRY ;” 
ples and objects of that Association your most serious attention is 
requested. . t 

The Conference agreed, that “the great cause of the con- 
tinuous decline of the wages of labour is, a redundance of workers 


compared with the existing demand for their labour; that until | 


this discrepancy can be removed, its effects cannot be averted; 
that the means formerly employed have failed, and that some 
other mode must be devised and adopted by which the surplus 
labour shall be absorbed, or kept out of the market, and an equality 


be maintained between the work to be done, and the number of 


those reqnired to do it.” 
The Conference also agreed, “ that the new circumstances cre- 
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and to the princi- | 





Mere local or sectional efforts will not lift the producers from 
| their present inferior position. The attempt must be made on an 
} extensive scale. The principle of union must be more generally 
acted upon. We must have “a long pull, a strong pull, anda 
PULL ALTOGETHER.” 

Never before did any atempt of this description commence under 
{more favourable auspices. 
| Labour will, in future, have a fearless and well-instructed ex- 
| ponent of its wrongs and its wants in the Legislature—a faithful 
; and experienced guide in all ite peceful and legal efforts. 
WORKING MEN! Are you prepared to take advantage of 
| these new and powerful auxiliaries to your cause? Will you be 
| true to yourselves, and as one man rally round the new standard 
} thus erected? It requires but an enlightned, united, and prac- 
{ tical effort, to achieve your emancipation. Are you‘ready to make 
) it? 
| WORKING MEN! Think well before you reply to these 
| questions. Those of you who answer in the affirmateve, must make 


ated by the introduction of machinery, demands a new course of | up your minds to patient, persevering, and long-continued efforts. 


action on the part of the operative classes. It was seen and avow- 
ed that while capital possesses the unlimited power of creating 
AUTOMATON WORKERS, it is uterly impossible for MANUAL LABOUR, 
in its present position, to maintain a successful struggle against 
iis agressions ; and it was therefore agreed, that the working 
classes must, in future, summon to their aid those powers which 
have hitherto been principally employed against them; that they 
must expend their funds in the erection of machines that will work 
for and not against them, and in the purchase or rental of Lanp, 
whereon they can set to profitabl employment the redundant hands, 
who, if suffered to maintain in the labour market, would reduce 
the wages of the whole trade to which they belong. These measures 
are proposed not no supersede, but to aid those already adopted by 
organised Trades.”” It is proposed to render them more effective 
by extending their sphere and operation. A General Union of 
Trades, for the purpose of regulating trades’ matters and trades’ 
strikes, for collecting information and funds to one common 
centre, and distrbuting them effectively, was also resolyed upon by 
the Conference. By means of this union the united srength of the 
whole Association would be enjoyed by every individual trade in 
any case of strike or dispute with employers. An organisation so 
general and powerful would, not only in the majority of cases pre- 
vent the commission of injustice, and the occnrrence of strkes, but 
when they did unavoidably take place, would bring them to a 
speedy and sucecssful termination. 

The Conference did not, however, wholly confine its attention 
to the measures which might be adopted by the Trades them- 
selves; the all-pervading influence of Legislation on their con- 
dition was taken into consideration, and the turning of that influ- 


ence in a beneficial direction, was dacided to be one of the princi- | 


pals objects of the new Association. : 

Aware, however, that success in any attempt of so comprehen- 
sive a description, depends mainly on the degree in which it is 
understood and sympathised in by the masses—aware, also, that 
much loss and disappointment have been experienced in conse- 


quence of crude, ill-digested, and hasty measures, the Conference | 


determined, that beyond the enunciation of these leading objects, 
it would not proceed. 

A committee was therefore appointed, consisting of persons who 
have long laboured for the elevation of the working classes, with 
Mr. Duncomps, President. Tothis committee the Conference has 
assigned the duty of making known to the producers, gencrally, 
the objects of the new Association, and of receiving from all bodies 
of working men such information as to their position, wants, and 
opinions, as may enable it to devise practical and effective plans to 
be submitted to another conference te be held in London on the 
last Monday in July next. 

For this purpose we now address you. We call upon all orga- 
nised Trades Unions to forward copies of their rules, and such 
ether information as may be of service to the committee in the 
performance of its onerous duties. To the Trades not now orga- 
nised, it is earnestly recommended that they take immediate steps 
to effect that purpose, apd put themselyes in communication with 
the committee 


| The effects of opression, and unfavouable social condition, are 
} not to be removed in a day. A spirit of determined and unshrink- 
ing perseveranee is essential to its accomplishment. 

WORKING MEN! In the UNION to which we invite you, 
there will be nothing of class, or sectional nature. We desire to 
create no invidious or antagonistic spirit in society ; but simply to 

{ pursue, by fair, open, and peaceable means, a course which shall 
give to the operative classes a fair participation in the wealth they 
assist to creare. With politics, as party politics, we do not med- 
dle. The social and industrial position of the labourer, and the 

‘ means by which it may be improved, are the great objects at which 

| we aim; and we invite the co-operation of good men and true, not 
| only among the working, but all other classes of Society. 

i Signed, on behalf of the Central Committee of the Association 

of United Trades for the Protection of Industry, 

T. 8S. Duxncompr, President. 
Aprit 12th, 1845. T. Bannatr, Secretary. 





TO THE NEWLY ELECTED GUARDIANS 
OF THE POOR. 

Gentlemen,—We, rate-payers, have made choice of you, ag 
| persons somewhat qualified to act as guardians of the poor, and 
{ notwithstanding that your power to do, or not to do, is exceedingly 
} limited, yet we presume that you are not altogether powerless; 
, but that, on your properly discharging your duty, depends, in no 

small degree, the comfort, and welfare of that portion of our poor 
; fellow creatures, whose lot it is to be dependent upon the parochia] 
{funds. Into your hands we have placed the funds of the parishes, 
(and with them we also commit the keeping of the poor, the 
widows, and fatherless children, such whose misfortune it is to be 
destitute and helpless. We do not wish you to guard these poor 
necessitous creatures against having too much of the real comforts 
of this life, so as to make it a rate or two lighter for us in the 
year. No, no; neither do we want you to guard against them 
being made too comfortable, least their easy passage through 
life should induce others to envy them of their situation. Nor do 
we expect you to treat them roughly, or to torture them in a way, 
|} so as to make poverty to appear like a crime; no such things do 
} we require of you. But what we wish you to do is, to see to it, 
| that the poor have an ample supply of good food, such as yourselves 
} could eat freely, morning, noon, and night, and for weeks, months, 
| and years together. Not for once, merely for the saying sake, 
+} but for a regular subsistence. And in the next place we want you 
ito look after them Leing projerly clotLed, net in any peculiar 
‘manner, so as they may be distinguished from all other human 

beings. We don’t want you to load them with all the varied trap- 

ings of finery, neither have we any particular objection to a Tittle 
uniformity in dress, providing it does not degrade the inmates of 
jour workhouses, But we are not fond of people wearing badges, 
| and perculiar dresses to attract the disdain/ul eye, or to cause the 
; finger of scorn to be pointed at them. Our desire is, that you pro- 
i vide them with good substantial clothing, such as will keep them 
sufficiently warm according to the seasons of the year, and such 
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174 
as will tend to screen them from the contempt of others. And then 
we want you to see to it, that they be made comfortable in the 
house, have good bedding, good and useful articles of every des- 
cription, that will make it a real home, and that neatness, and 


cleanliness shall distinguish our home for the poor, from a prison, 


pr a piggery. 


} 
The next thing that we expect you to do is, that the sick, infirm, 
and aged, be properly attended to, both in refrence to physic, diet, | 
We do not desire you to treat the sick, and } 
the hale, the young, and the old, all alike, but to provide for them 


and proper nursing. 


what will best suit their particular appitites and constitutions. 
Another thing we want you to pay particular attention to is, the 
instructing and training of the young, that they have a good sound 


education given to them, such as will be of real service to them | 
And that they be pro- | 


when they have to go out into the world. 
vided with instructors, who will treat them as young rational beings, 


possessed with sensibilities, passions, and capibilities equal to them- | 


seves, and not as brutes. 


Gentlemen, these things we want you to look after yourselves ; 


and not trust too much to others doing them for you. We want 
you to be in very deed, the fathers of the fatherless, and the hus- 
bands of the widows, aud the real guardians and benefactors of 


the poor, that the blessings of Him that is ready to perish, may | 


come upon you, and, that you may cause the widows heart to sing 
for joy. Yes, we say, look to these matters yourselves, and think 
it not beneath vour station to inspect all yourselves. Listen not 
too much to the bare reports of those under you, they have an in- 
dividual interest to secure, which betimes, may not only lead them 
to act unjustly, and cruelly with the poor inmates of the house, but 


likewise to practise deception upon you, by false statements, and | 


false colourings; at once inimical to the welfare of the poor, and 
detrimental to your characters as guardians of the same. And 
however much may be said about the law and the commissioners 
not allowing this, and not permitting the other to be done, we do 
believe that a great deal has not been done which the law allows 
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} good and virtuous will esteem you. Do this, and Gud himself will 
I am, Yours respectfully, 

Aaron Wepewoop. 

| Wellington Street, Burslem, April 2lst, 1845. ’ 


| approve of you, 


TO MR. WILLIAM EVANS. 
30, Hyde-stseet, Bloomsbury, London, 
April 17th, 1845. 

Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt 
of yours, of yesterday, with two post-office orders for £7 16s. 8d., 
which, together with 10s. paid by you when in London, makes 
| £8 6s, 8d., and feel greatly obiiged for your promptness. I had 
| a parcel made up ready to send you to-day, but having occasion to 
call on Mr. Duncombe this morning, he handed me your letter. I 
} have therefore introduced this note, with the addresses, &c., 20; 
} should you require a greater number, please send me word, and I 
I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

THOS. BARKATT, Secretary. 


| will forward them 





PRCGRESS OF TRADE REFORM. 
THE EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
| On Monday evening last, the regular monthly meeting of the 
| Emigration Society took place at their room, Talbot Inn, Han- 
}ley. The room was extremely crowded, and every one, present, 
| seemed to participate in the feeling, that the object, which had 
| called the meeting together, was of the most vital importance to 
} potters generally. The question of the election of Land Officers 
| took up a considerable time; and it was ultimately agreed, that 
the election should take place at the end of two months, from the 
| date of the meeting, of which due notice will be given. It was 
} also agreed, that the nomination of the officers should stand open 
{until the next general monthly meeting, when it will finally close. 
| Further arrangements were entered intu, relative to the liberty 
and method of voting. It was agreed, that for every share taken 


of; and that much has been done which neither the law nor the } out on the combined principle, a vote should be allowed, but that 
commissioners would allow off. And we do believe too, that the | no person, either as an individual shareholder, or as a subscriber 
guardians have not only been guilty of oppressing, and depriving | to the Five Thousand Pound Fund, or as a member of a branch, 
the poor themselves, but, that they have frequently conniveda at the } or lodge, who was in arrears on the books of his society, should be 
cruelties and unjust practices of governors &c. in the bargin. At j allowed to vote. It was agreed, that VoTING PAPERS, after the 
all events if guardians and governors &c. &c. do find that either } manner of those for the election of Poor Law Guardians, should 
poor-law, or the poor-law commissioners do, really and truly, hinder | be printed, and placed in the hands of the shareholders, a month 
them from doing what the wants of the poor, and the claims of | previous to the day of election. On these papers will be placed 
justice and mercy require of them; let them come out freely and | the names of all who are nominated to fill the officers of Es- 
openly and shew the country what is defective either in the law, or} tate Steward, Deputy Estate Steward, and Conductor, with a 
in the commissioners, And we have no doubt, but that we can very | column for the initials of the voters. The Central Committee will 
soon, both have the act amended, and Summerset House put} have papers equal to the numbers of shares taken out for the 


right too. 

Gentlemen your office is no trifling or unimportant one indeed. 
You have at your disposal, not only the poor rates; but to a very 
great extent, the interest, comfort, and welfare of the poor them- 
selves. It will rest with you, whether or not, the poor possess 
a home, or a prison; or whether their poverty be commisserated, 
or made to rest with them asacurse. Yes, you can in a great 
measure soothe the sorrows of the destitute, and make up for the 
privations that some of your fellow creatures have had to meet with, 
in the course of the providential occurencies of life; and on your 
shoulders no small degree of responsibility will :°st. You will not 
only be accountable to afew of your fellow wes 
pecially to that God, who has claimed so much sy 
ness to be exercised towards the poor, as shall prove to bea great 
blessing to them while passing through this checkered scene. 

In conclusion we would make this one request, viz., that in the 


ipathy and kind- 


discharging of your duties, you shew m2rey with cheerfulness to - | 


wards those whose lot it is to be dependent on the parochial funds ; 
do justly, but at the same time love and shew mercy. Actin all 
respects towards the poor, as you would wish to be acted by, were 


you in their situation, you know not what reverse of fortune may } 
take place with you, or with those of your children and family | 


connexions; therefore shew to others that pity and kindness you 


would wish to meet with, should any such change take place. Do! 


this, and the poor will love and confide in you. Do this, and the 


ils, but more es- | 


| Five Thousand Pounds Fund, and the Unemployed Fund ; and will 
distribute the same to those who are clear on the books of the 
i society ; that is,to those who are not in arrears in the 
‘ payment of their levies. The same will take place with 
‘the branches. Voting papers will be forwarded to 
each branch, according to the amount of monry paid 
(in; and the branches will distribute them amongst their 
}members, according to the same principle; and so on 
with the individnal shareholders. Another important 
step was also taken, which, it is thought, will add much 
{to the prosperity of the society. Ic was unanimously 
| resolved, that every individual who had taken out, and 
| paid up, a full share in this society, should be allowed 
to purcease land of the Company at 5s. 6d. an acre, 
/ previous to the society purchasing its own land. All 
jland, thus purchased, will be held sacred w those who 
have paid for it :—it will be held in reserve for them, or 
their heirs, until they feel disposed to take possession of 
\the same. This will be a great privilege, as the land, 
thus purchased, will, by peopling arround it, increase 
vastly in value, and may, in the progress of tine, becuine 
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of considerable importance. The meeting went through | which takes him up Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan to Chicago 
its business in a highly peaceable manner, every one | In all this there is no labour equal to a ride on horseback for ten 
seeming to feel, that th ieati f th event obiecte | miles. Steam does all the work; so that the traveller may go to 
F g\ » “ae € realization 0 ae great oujee .) bed, and sleep the whole route, if he please so to annihilate his 
of the society-was not far distant ; and, at the usual hour | time. 
of ten o'clock, quietly separated, highly gratified with; The emigrant to Illinois, or indeed to any other part of the 
the night's proceedings. | newly colonized world, has to determine what course of life he 
PSOE Aa TY ee Oe OT } will pursue when he arrives at his destination; whether in fact, lie 
LONGTON. } would devote himself to the mechanical arts, or to agriculture. If 


} . . 
. ot oT : | to the former he should settle in or near a town; if to the latter, 
Lo 0 > ° : = ; ; 
ngton is on the move! The committee for re | then, of course, the possession of land would be his object. The 


organizing the Longton potters are doing their work { price of fuel and provisions are of importance, chiefly to the vil- 
right manfully. On Saturday evening last, about six- | lager or townsman—the farmer after his first year, thinks nothing 
teen Handlers formed themselves into a lodge, and com- | of the cost of either. A man who would setile in or near a town, 
menced pay@g their subscriptions It was the same! ought to purchase an acre or so of woodland, that would serve him 

ith th FI Pp d - i il Ww ; Pre } for fuel for life. ‘The price would be according to its location; and 
with the Fiat-Pressers, an | the Mollow- Ware Pressers | abundance—the average is about eight dollars an acre, which is 
This is a good sign ; and, in all probability, will lead to | about 33s., calculating the sovereign at 4 dol. 87c. Provisions 
the raising of the Longton potters to their former ele- {are cheap, both for man and beast. Wheat 2s. 6d. a bushel, 
vated position in Union matters. All that is re quired | Bacon, the whole hog round, less than 20s. per 100 Ibs., Coffee 6d. 
is @ eomanencemnent: end ae einvinenl Ghat h | per Ib., Sugar 8 tbs. for a dollar or 4s. 6d., Salt 4s, 6d. per bushel. 

. renee we avinced, tht muc Venison, prairie hens, wild geese, ducks, racoons, are worth pow- 
good will be done. Who so staunch, as the Longton | der and shot, and the time expended in hunting them. Every one 
men, in the last general turnout ? and who so depressed, | raises his own poultry, and keeps his own cow—hence, eggs, but- 
as they, in the price of labour, at the present moment? | ‘er, milk, and cream, come as a matter of course. It costs nothing 
They are twenty per cent. below the prices paid at the | © keep a cow except the time in cutting hay for winter. 
: xy er ° . ( To be continued.) 

other end of the Potteries. This they may attribute to ON EER ee SER runiestimcst. rx 27s Sa 
the want of uN1ioN:—vNion is their only protection ; OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
and to uNION they are about to appeal for redress. _ GRAND EVENING CONCERT. _ 
Success to the movement! Let them go forward ; and | The Printers and Transferers of Burslem are informed, 
a better price and more honourable treatment will be | that a grand evening Concert will take place on Tuesday 
theirs. They have the hearts of men within them, if | €vening next April 29th, 1845, at the Temperance Hall, 
their efforts are only properly directed. That direction | Burslem, when the principal Vocal and Instrumeutal 
is now given to their efforts ; and before many months | Performers of the District will kindly give their services. 
are passed, Longton will be itself again. The little | It is respec'fully requested, that, as the proceeds will 
band, that is now formed, will extend their influence be devoted to forward the Interests of the Trade, every 
throughout every works in the district. They will visit | branch in the Potting Business will spititedly give this 
every manufactory, and they will see every operative ; | Concert their support. To forward the rights of labour 
and if there be a spark of uNron FrRE in the hearts of | is its object ; and to this will its proceeds be devoted. 
their fellow-townsmen, they wil] fan it into a blaze. | Admission.—Reserved Seats, 1s.; Back Seats, 6d. 
Again we say, success to the movement! It is Long- | Also:— 


ton’s only help !—it is Longton’s only hope! May the | ; THE POTTERS GENERALLY 
seed soon fructify, spread, blossom, and bring forth Are informed, that it is the desire of the Central Com- 


. . i articul ttention be immediately paid to 
ood fruit! Hurrah for the Union ! mittee, that particular a ‘ yP 
. , wine | the formation, and active working, of “‘ Working Com- 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. mittees” in the several districts. They have ever 
The remaining General, Public, District Meetings, | proved of great service to the cause, at the present time 

convened for the purpose of receiving the Report of the | of the year. Also:— 

Delegate to London, and unnoticed in last week's} THE UNITED BRANCH OF PAINTERS AND GILDERS 

Examiner, have come off with similar success to those, Are informed, that their Branch Board will meet on 


referred to in the last number of our paper. A new} on Tuesday evening next, at the New Inn, New Street, 
pap y a 


spirit is springing up in the union, and the best feeling | Hanley :—Chair to be at seven o'clock. Also:— 

prevails throughout the whole of our society. Let every THE OUT-DISTRICTS . 

member put his shoulder to the wheel, for a New Era{ Are informed, that Mr. W. R. Caton is appointed Cor- 

has commenced. responding Secretary to the Central Committee, to whom 

~~~ | all communications, in future, must be sent. He will 

EIGRATION.—Letrer No, XLI. conduct all the correspondence of the Central Commit- 

From Joun Tuomas, N. B. Long Grove, La Salla County, Nhi- tee, receive all orders for the Examiner, money remit- 
nela, U;, 8., to JAMES Watts, Nottingham, a tances for the same, and, in every way, corduct the out- 
oanae ee ey a, ey es Se eee business of the society. All monies, both for branch 
“The emigrant arrives in New York, and, after a few days, or} and general purposes, to be acknowledged in thé 

immediately if he pleases, he calls a hack, or hires a dray, to take} Examiner. Direct, 

his luggage to the steam boat. In this he ascends the magnifice “Me. W. R. CATON 

a te Albany, 144 miles. From hence he ean — the canal Edmund-street, Hanley, 

packet to Buffalo. Arrived here he goes on board a steamer, ; Staffordshire Potteries.” 
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The Public are respectfully invited to make a trial of the 


PATENT SATIN 


BEAVER HATS, 


Manufactured by R. COOKE, & Co., Manchester, 
PRICE 10s. Gd. and 12s. Gd. Each, 


Which, after many years’ labour and a heavy expenditure, have, 
at length, been browght to such a degree of perfection as to rea- 


der them equal in appearance and durability to the best LONDON | 


BEAVER HATS that are made. 


They ave light, elastic, and waterproof, and will retain their ' 
Their rich deep colour is unaf- ; 
They will not fade or turn grey on the | 
édges, (as all other description of Hats do, ) but will maintain their | 


shape in all varieties of weather. 
Sected by sea air or water, 
beautiful lustre to the last. 

R COOKE and CO. have appointed 


KEATES, WOOLLEY DRAPER & HATTER 


WATERLOO ROAD, BURSLEM, 
Sole Agent for Hanley, Burslem, and Tunstall, where 
none but the Patentee’s Hats are sold. 


CHEAP HAT & CAP ESTABLISHMENT. 
FELLOW TOWNSMEN, 
YOU will consult your own interest, by trying the 


PATENT FRENCH VELVET HAT, 


2 





Price 8s. and 10s., equal to the best London Beaver, formerly | 


sold at 24s. ; 
SPLENDID SHORT NAPS, 
from 4s. upwards; 
A GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNETS, 


from 3s. 6d., of the first fashion. 


ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variety. | 


Observe.— 


SALISBURY & Co's, 


Market place, Burslem, and corner of Tontine Street, Hanley. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON INN, 


FENTON. 


G. BARLOW 


Returns his best thanks to his Friends, and Customers, for the 
liberal support with which hée has hitherto been favoured, and begs 
to assure them that he will continue to supply them with a 


FIRST-RATE GLASS OF 
4255, PORDAR, 


and hopes to be favoured with a continuance of that support which 
it will ever be his study to merit. 





Good Home-Brewed ALE at 44. 


PRIME OLD ALE, at 5d. per Quart, Out. 
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| HILL AND GILLMAN’S TURNOUTS. 
| The Public are respectfully informed, that the 
| Society of Tailors has commenced Busihess, at their 
|Room, Lamb-street, Hanley, for the benefit of the 
|Journeymen Tailors now on strike at Messrs. Hill 
‘and Gillman’s. The Society have secured the services 
of an Experienced Foreman, who, they feel confident, 
| will give satisfaction to the Public. They respectfully 
| solicit the support of the Potteries and its Vicinity in 
| this, their just cause! 


| Watch Manufacturing and Repairing. 
| MR. WM. TRISTRAM, 


(Late of Mr. Pidduck's,) 
Begs to inform his Friends and the Public, that he has commenced 
business, on his own account, in the above line, at 

Miles’ Bank, Hanley, nearly opposite the Shakspeare, 
where he would be most happy to accommodate his friends, by 
executing, in the First Style of Werkmanship, all Orders, in his 
particular line of business. 

Punctuality, skill, and moderate prices guaranteed. 


| ROR SALB, 
| A SPLENDID SIX-OCTAVE SERAPHINE, 


Well adapted for a small Chapel, 
| By Mr. WM. PEAK, Grocer & Tea Dealer, 
Weunctron Street, BuRSLEM. 
The Instrument is in a Fine Mahogany Case, beautifully 
grained, and cost, when new, £30:—to be sold for Twelve 
Guineas only! 


‘CHEAPNESS AND ELEGANCE!!! 


The attention of the Public is particularly directed to 


GEORGE WIGLEYW’S 


SUPPLY OF 


BEAUTIFUL HATS, 


Newly arrived, and which he offers at the following Prices :-— 
Beautifal SILK HATS at 5s. Kach! 

{ A Splendid assortment of French 
VELVET NAPT HATS from 7s. Gd. to 10s! 
An article which, for ELEGANCE and durability, is unrivalled. 
Also an extensive Stock of 


|BEAVER BONNETS; CLOTH and FUR CAPS 




















of every description ; 


Umbrellas, Carpet ngs Hat Cases, 
axe. &AC. 


} 
| MARKET PLACE, BURSLEM. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received, ‘An Operative,” Shelton; and “D. S.” Hamley. 

“4 Lover of Freedom,” Swinton, will be laid before the Examiner 
Committee for theér approval. . 

In last iweck’s paper, the acknowledgement of £1 13s. 2d. for 
Examiners, should have been from Stwinton, and not from Scot- 
land, 

The Central Committee give their thanks to Mr. Barlow, Duke of 
Wellington, Fenton, for his second liberal gift of 10s. for Emi- 
grating purposes. 

The Letter of Mr. Job Rigby is unavoidably postponed this week. 





. 





BATE, PRINTER, SHEITON. 
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